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a commercial house. Even by a cursory observation it could be seen,
from the presence of annual rings, the greenish-yellow color, and the
brilliant luster, that the branding was entirely false and that the sample
was not a tropical wood but was young fustic. The blood-red color with
potash, the presence of numerous pores (or vessels) in the spring wood,
and especially the microscopic appearance (numerous spiral tracheids)
showed that the wood was certainly young fustic from Cotinus.
3.  The light-brown wood of a cigar-box was submitted for identification.
A fresh cross-section furnished evidence that the wood was dyed, since
the original light color was evident in the interior notwithstanding the
marked thinness of the wood; furthermore, it was obvious that the ma-
terial was a soft wood.    The medullary rays, which were visible only
under a lens, were very fine, somewhat uniform; the vessels were exceed-
ingly fine and numerous, and were distributed through the annual rings.
The wood was pronounced to be linden, and the identification was made
absolutely certain by a microscopical examination.
4.  Not infrequently it is asked whether the tree from which a given
sample of wood was obtained was felled in summer or in winter.    Prac-
tical men are generally of the opinion that wood cut in winter is the
more durable.   This question can not easily be answered with certainty.
It is often stated that the tissues for storing reserve material in winter
wood contain starch; this, however, is not true of many woods since, in
November they begin again to translocate the starch, after which very
little or none of this substance can be.detected. If a large amount of
starch is found in the medullary rays and wood parenchyma, it may be
concluded that the wood was cut in the late autumn if not later. (See
Mer's statements, p. 211.) The lesser durability of timber felled in
spring and summer, which is especially manifested by its susceptibility
to dry rot (Merulius lacrymans Fr.), should be attributed partly to the
larger content of nitrogenous substances; the presence of a greater amount
of soluble ash constituents in April than in winter also promotes the
growth of the fungus, since the latter is in especial need of mineral matter.1
5.  The identification of sawdust as an adulterant of powdered foods,
including spices, is not so difficult if the wood is a conifer.   If, however,
the sawdust is from a broad-leaved wood it is recommended to compare
it with those used for building and veneering, such as, for example, oak,
beech, linden, ash, and walnut.
1 See SORAUER: Handbuch der Pflanzenkrankheiten.   Berlin, 1886, 2, 259, 261.